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Rajaszkhara’s contribution to Sanskrit drama is well known through 
his four plays viz. the Balardmdyana, the Balabharata or the Pracandapan- 
dava, the ViddhaSalabhaiijika and the Karpiramaiijari. Although he figures 
prominently in the galaxy of Sanskrit poets, his theatrical acumen has 
not been thoroughly brought out so far. RajaSekhara developed a keen 
interest in theatrical activity. Being a court poet and enjoying the highly 
prestigious position of an upadhyaya of the king, Mahendrapala of Kanauj. 
he must have personally known the royal dramatic troupe which staged 
his plays. The Prologues of his plays mention that they were performed 
first by the royal troupe at the instance of his patrons, Mahipala, Yuvaraja- 
deva and Mahendrapila. 


Rajasekhara was not only interested in having his plays enacted, 
he was knowledgeable about the art of dramatic presentation and sensed 
the complications and difficulties involved in the production of a play. 
He compares gambling to the staging of a play.’ He has given a brief: yet 
vivid description of the functioning of the dramatic troupe and the prepara- 
tions by the actors immediately before the production of a play on the stage: 


fe oT wencet faa aegadtera vast | ael—aaar oethaare frag 
shat, sro gararaeiar aes 
wear ofadtaaré vartfe 1 arfa—g ou afore amie) wa dat afaat 
art) at ator ofsardt ate t eat fafoor-fa asi afssrafer | ca BaATATT 
Tal ISAT Stata | UF Hanis wravarae 

(Karpir, Ed. M.M. Ghosa, II Ed., p. 80) 


(The troupe of dramatic actors seem to be busy preporing for a drama- 
tic performance. For, here is one picking out the costumes suitable for 
her role. Another weaves the flower-wreaths. Another is adjusting the masks. 
And here is one grinding colour-pastes on a palette. The flute here is 
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tuned. This lute is being strung, and here the three drums are being made 
ready. The sound of timbrels is heard now etc.). 


Rajasekhara’s interest in theatre is evident also in his several references 
connected with dramatic performance at various places in his dramas: 


q asa au fag oe feg see satiate UES Viddh. p. 18 


2. VT Aer ATT Ibid., p. 24. 
3 qaqde waren Tgaafadrss Uy - Ibid., p. 27 
¥. wal a fe ft wagrenagat Tea Ibid., p. 83 
y. tat asasfadtarear: farcausearfesr Balara. 7.78 


“That Rajasekhara was personally associated with some dramatic 
troupe is further proved by the fact that as desired by Avantisundari, his 
wife, the premier show of his Karpir was taken up. It has been described in 
the prologue:- 

agarTgarsteafaa wate 

wat feferata gat aT cessetatrrorts tI 
Karpiir.1.10 


Keeping this background in view, we can understand the innovations 
Rajagekhara has made in his dramatic pieces purely from the view-point of the 
stage of his times and also, we can deduce several clues regarding the mode 
of presentation and theatrical arrangements to be made for the production 

’ of Sanskrit plays. RajaSekhara has made certain experiments in his plays 
which may be understood only in the light of his acquaintance with and 
interest in the contemporary theatrical activities. To elaborate: 


(1) RajaSekhara is perhaps the first dramatist in Sanskrit to have 
utilised the motif of a heroine in disguise as a male and the confusion arising 
out of it. Mvgankavati, the heroine of Viddh remains disguised as a boy 
and her identity is discovered only at the end of the play, to the utter 
disgust of the queen. There are episodes in epics relating to persons if 
disguise, and as such there is no novelty in the motif itself. But RajaSekhara’s 
use of it indicates that he must have been very conscious of the needs of the 
dramatic troupe of his times. During the Shakespearean era in England. 
boys used to play the female roles on the stage, and to the great convenience 
of his dramatic troupe, Shakespeare used the motif of the heroine remaining 
disguised as a boy in his comedy ‘As you Like It’. We are not sure whether 
Rajasekhara was faced with similar circumstances. But male actors’ playing 
female roles must have been in vogue during that period, as his immediate 
predecessor Bhavabhuti puts these words in the mouth of the Sutradbar 
in his Malatimadhav 

‘uaister araeat Fat: — 

(Malati. Chowkhambha, Ed. p. 17) 
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RajaSekhara may have used the above motif owing to the circum- 
stances of his theatre. 


(2) Rajasekhara has delineated marriage-scenes in three of his plays, 
where the rituals leading to marriage are performed in their details and 
formality, thus furnishing valuable information regarding the ceremony of 
marriage during his days. (The present author has already published a 
paper on the ‘Marriage Rituals as described by RajaSckhara’.*) Again, 
there is no novelty in introducing the marriage ceremonies on the stage. 
The predecessors of Rajagekhara seem to avoid the presentation of such 
ceremonies and prefer to hold them behind the curtain. In Bhavabhuti’s 
Mahdaviracarita, for example, there is a long tussle of Rama’s party with 
ParaSurama on the stage in the second and the third acts, while marriage 
rites are being observed in the nepathya. If Rajasekhara preferred to introduce 
the actual performance of marriages on the stage, it must have been conve- 
nient to the dramatic troupe for which he was writing. 


(3) Rajasekhara is again perhaps the first to have arranged a Svayam- 
vara scene on the stage with all its complications and vast gathering, in the 
first act of Pracanda.3 In Balardmayana also, Sita’s Svayamvara is portrayed 
in the Garbhanka or the play within the play in the third act. 


(4) Again, our poet is the first to have introduced the wife of the 
Vidisaka on the stage in a Pravegaka having a peculiar scene of Utsvapndyita 
(talking in a dream), Bhasa and Bhavabhiti had introduced Utsvapnayita 
scenes, in Sanskrit drama. But Ufsvapnayita in Bhasa comes only in Udaya- 
na’s very few words in the fifth act of Svapnavasavadatta, while in Bhava- 
bhiti’s Uttarardm. Sita utters only one half broken sentence in the dreaming 
state. Rajagekhara has expanded it in Viddh. Covering one whole pravesaka 
with Brahmani’s rambling in the dreaming state and presenting a long 
narration of events through it. 


(5) After Sidraka, RajaSekhara is the first to have introduced a 
gambling scene, in the second act of Pracanda. 


(6) Rajasekhara has again introduced a fight between the Pandavas 
and their rivals after Draupadi’s Svayamvara against the tenets of dramatic 
Tules. 


HW 


Along with such innovations or experiments on the stage. Rajagekhara 
also furnishes very relevant information for the students of the Indian 
theatre on the various aspects of the presentation. This can be classified 
under the following heads: 


1. Dhruva 
2. Carcari . 
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Make-up, costumes and use of masks. 

Stage arrangements—use of the Mattavdrani 
Distribution of different roles. 

The Puppet-show. 


De 


1. Dhruva 


Rajasekhara attaches considerable importance on the singing of 
Dhruvas while a play is being staged. According to him, dhruvd is the sole 
life of the dramatic presentation (sat fe aT aq yaa art: Pracanda, 
p. 8). He elaborates the significance of dhruva in these words: 


saafe cafadora ararfaaaifasiate | 


aadaafa & carereataat erat ata: 1 
(Ibid, 1.14) 


Dhruva was sung from behind the curtain, as suggested by the Sitra 
dhara in the Prologue of Pracanda. Out of the five dhruva mentioned by 
Dharata,* RajaSekhara refers only to Prdvesiki dhruvd, sung before the entry 
of Vyasa and Valmiki in Pracanda. He does not furnish the details of the 
performance of Dhruva. 


Dr Raghavan explains that dhruvas were composed and added by the 
artists to add to the effects of the drama, and they were sung from behind 
the curtains.® This description seems to be correct so far as RajaSekhara’s 
elaboration of dhruvd in Pracanda is concerned. Dhruvd does not ona a part 
of the play written by Rajasekhara. 


2. Carcari 


Carcart has been a very attractive feature of dramatic performance 
and Natyasdstra as well as other works on dramaturgy have thrown some 
light on its presentation in a play. But it is from Rajasekhara that we come 
to know the full details about carcari. Carcari was a group of female dancefs, 
as is evident from the direction ‘aq: yfanfa aay in Karpir. This group 
showed various kinds of dances, and the culmination of all of them was als0 
called carcari. Vidiisaka in Karpir describing this performance says that the 
girls were sprinkling one another with water from jewelled cups, at the close of 
each dance. They were 32 in number. They were circling around with steps 
keeping time with music. They were also performing staff-dance (Dandt 
rasa). Other girls facing one-another in two rows were enacting Calli (Chali 

“is another reading) dance in a clear linear formation. Still others wet 
putting away the jewelled cups and throwing-streams from the: showetil$ 
jets, which fell oni the bodies of their friends. Some of them were holdis? 
triple bows in their hands and had peacock’s plumes for decoration. The) 
created laughter by their disguise as the wild tribesmen (pulindas). Othes 
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presented a cemetery scene wearing masks of female goblins, with offering 
of human flesh in their arms, terrifying with their groaning and shrinking 
cries. One girl was beating a frightful drum proceeding to play calli dance. 
Others performed an exquisite dance in tempo, as of a yogini, with bells 
jingling, the time regulated by the tempo of vocal music and anklets tinkling 
loudly. Some girls were playing lutes with their garments fluttering® 


Thus the ladies performing carcart dance gave a variety.of shows in 
different costumes. This corresponds with the reference of carcari in 
Samardicchakaha, viz. 


asad frmarea fafaaaata aeatha’ —gcarfe | 


Rajasekhara does not refer to songs which were sung with this carcari 
dance, but he alludes to both vocal and instrumental music that accompanied 
the performance. The reference to vocal music (Kanthagiti) comes only in 
One stanza describing the Yogini-dance (IV. 16), it can be concluded that 
some of the pieces of the carcari could have gone without vocal music. H.D. 
Velankar is of the view that ‘sometimes carcari was unaccompanied by any 
pathya or geya stanza and that instrumental music might alone have accom- 
panied it’ and ‘therefore main attraction of carcari lies in dance and accom- 
paniment of instrumental music.’8 


Thus carcari was a Nrtta type of group-dance in which the physical 
" movement and time (tala) were prominent. It is similar to the Rasa dance. 
Vema and Veda both underline it’s similarity with rasa — 


qe canara aden fafrafirar: 1 
aaraat art aIATsT area 1 
sfaea aera OT maraTTa AE: 1 
fardraar ara faaretaray st 
TTA TTATIAT | 
gate adda aadfea frac 


—Vema® 
a fat firr aft meta aaa Maar: 
Waa TAN TATA Te: | 
fad ade aaa A TTA 

—Veda® 


3. Make-up, costumes and use of masks 


In the short but interesting piece in the prologue of Karpar referred to 
above, RajaSekhara describes how the natas acting the play used to make up 
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or wear the costumes.!! Sitradhadra describes there how the troupe was 
preparing to present itself on the stage. One of the natis was picking up the 
costumes suitable for the different roles. The other one was weaving flower 
wreaths while some one was grinding colour-pastes on a palette (Pattaka), 
These colour-pastes must have specially been used in the make-up of female- 
dancers who were dressed like a wild-tribe (pulindas), as the author himself 
informs later on, they had black paste all over their body (masi- kajjale 
kalakao). 
+ : 

The nafis performing carcari were lightly dressed. Those enacting the wild 
tribe had triple bows and arrows in their hands and they were also holding 
peacock’s plumes for decoration. Some of them were wearing sets of pearl 
ornaments. 


Rajasekhara is perhaps the only dramatist in Sanskrit who throws light 
on the use of masks in the dramatic performance. Bharata and other drama- 
turgists have referred to the use of masks (pratisirsakas) in the presentation,” 
but we do not know for certain whether the use of masks in ancient drama 
really prevailed and to what extent. But Rajasekhara makes it very cleat 
that some of the natis in the carcari of Karpir, had put on the masks (Prati 
Sirsakas) of female goblins to create a terrifying atmosphere. The use of 
masks might have been permissible during Rajasekhara’s times to arouse the 
feeling of terror. 


Yet another reference from Rajagekhara proves that masks could b 
used to arouse laughter also. In Karpiir, he suggests that Kapifijala, the 
Vidusaka, was wearing a mask. When annoyed with vicaksana, the maid, 
Vidusaka tells the king—‘‘Let some other dear friend be sought. Or elsé, 
Ict this wicked slave girl be given a mask with a long beard and large eats 
and be substituted in my place.” 


(acon wista fier aareat aren soar GAT a BgaTeht MAE 
PO TSH eA AE STAY BIRT ' _Karpar, p. 8) 


This clearly shows that Rajagekhara meaiis Kapijfijala, the oe 
to wear a mask with a long beard and large ears. 


4. Stage-arrangements : the Mattavarani_ 


RajaSekhara is perhaps the only dramatist to have indicated clearly 
the existence of a mattavarani on the stage, which has been a baffling prob- 
Jem to the students of Sanskrit Drama and theatre. In the second act © 
Viddh. When the king is anxious for the heroine, Vidigaka suggests ths! 
they should sit for a while in the mattavargni 

(qigat fea afer ve ant fafgerst | . 

ar ufg wer areeite sxy-farer 1’ —Viddh. p. 65) 
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Rajasekhara is clearly indicating here the Mattdvarani erected on the 
stage and also the purpose for which it was used. This dialogue which may 
be a lapse on the part of the dramatist, i.e. reference to some construction 
on the stage by a character of the drama, is very helpful towards the 
solution of the problem of the Mattavarani. 


5. Distribution of different roles 


Rajasekhara has also dropped some hints on the distribution of roles 
amongst the members of the dramatic troupe. The Sitradhara in Viddh 
assumes the role of Hardasa as suggested by him in the prastdvand.% In_ 
Karpur, nati, the wife of Siatradhara is described as ready for the role 
of the queen — 


ee eee ere ee 
(Karpur, p. 82) 


This shows that the Sitradhara and his wife used to take the role of important 
and elderly characters of the play. 


Curiously enough, RajaSekhara suggests that the person enacting the 
role of: the Vidisaka should be a good singer also. Vidiisaka in Viddh calls 
himself twice as gandharvaveda-vicaksana—well versed in the art of music.14 
Further, the dramatist himself describes him singing loudly at one place.45 


6. The Puppet-show 


- In Balaramayana, Revana gets an artificial Sita constructed and puts it 
before Rama to perplex him perflexed. Laksmana having recognised the game, 
tells Rama : 


TAMAS As VATTTAT | 
PSCATHTATT HATAFTFHAT UI 
afeoxeda fratat ar are wa ater | 
avafacasten cat atafaqarteaar 
aa asisfatrarear: farccqustarfear t 
gar ata ta of Terr af fracas 
. — Bala., 7.77-79 
This shows that RajaSekhara was aware of the existence of the puppet- 


shows. The puppets used to be worked by the Sitradhara, and they also 
produced some sounds through artificial contrivance. 


10. 
1. 
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